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MAGAZINES 
Change at LIFE 


At one of his first staff mectings 
after becoming managing editor of LIFE 
in 1961, George Hunt cited one of his 
goals: “We must revive the spirit of Lin- 
coln Steffens.” Litt soon exposed cor- 


ruption in the New York State Liquor. 


Authority, and its articles led to the con- 
viction for bribery of L. Judson Mor- 
house, one of the state’s leading poli- 
ticians. Since then, Lire has published 
dozens of investigative stories, including 
revelations about the machinations of 
the Mafia, the racket of doctors who 
take advantage of fat women with re- 


DAVID GAHR 


GRAVES 
A few years became 20. 


ducing programs, and the unsavory ac- 


quaintances of former Missouri Senator . 
-Edward V. Long. In recent weeks, it 


has stirred a national storm with sto- 
ries that pointed out ethical flaws in 
the conduct of Ohio Governor James 


‘Rhodes and Supreme Court Justice Abe - 
-Fortas (see THE NATION). 


At this point, George Hunt decided 


‘to exercise a proviso that he had made 


when he became managing editor: he 
would keep the job only until he was 
50 years old. Last week, at 50, Hunt 


Stepped down as Lire's managing ed- 


itor, His place will be taken by Ralph 
Graves, 44, a 20-ycar veteran at Lire 
who has spent the past two years as se- 
nior stall editor of all Time Inc. pub- 
‘lications and assistant to Editor in Chief 
Hedley Donovan. Graves will share re- 
sponsibility for running the magazine 
with Live's editor, Thomas Griffith. 
Many Voices. A veteran of Marine 
Corps action in the Pacific, where he 
won the Silver Star and Navy Cross, 
Hunt progressed from a Fortune mug- 
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cago and Washin IFE’S Mans 
aging editor, he added guest columnists 


and more by-lined critical articles, and 
achieved a more effective blending of 
words and pictures. Hunt not only made 
Lir—E more personal but added, as he 
puts it, “many voices, many points of 
view, as well as its own,” His philos- 
ophy was that Lire should “report the 
news as magnificently as possible,” re- 
alizing that “people like to escape in 
beauty, and art, and space.” Readers re- 
sponded so well that Live's circulation 
grew from 6,888,000 to 8,500,000 (with 
an assist from subscribers who had 
switched from the: Saturday Evening 
Post). Lurk, however, shares the dilem- 


ma of all mass-circulation magazines - 


these days: production costs are so im- 
mense that advertising: revenues—which 
for Lire last year totaled $153,900,000 
—produce only slim profit margins. 

Hunt will take a year's leave before re- 
turning to a new executive post at Time 
Inc. Following a life-long love of the 
sca, he has bought a 57-ft. ketch that 
he plans to sail on a year-long cruise 
with his wife Anita and a few friends, 
going to Bermuda, the Azores, through 
the Mediterranean, along the Italian 
coast and to the Greck Isles. 

Lire’s new managing editor, a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Harvard (48), 
joined Lire because a friend advised 
him that a few years on such a mag- 
azine would be invaluable experience 
for a novelist. He has since published 
two novels (Thanks for the Ride and 
The Lost Eagles), but they have not dis- 
tracted him from his career as an ed- 
itor. In his assignment outside the pres- 
sures of weekly deadlines, Graves has 
had time to develop some firm ideas for 
improving Lire, Never a chatty journal- 
ist, though, he contends that an editor 
must be judged not on what he says he 
will do but on what he does, 


NEWSPAPERS 


Inside France 


The U.S. has-a new tabloid news- 
paper. It prints no racy photographs 
—in fact, it prints no photographs at 
all, Its gourmet column dwells on such 
matters as the proper preparation of 
ecl. Its travel stories tell how to avoid 
the plague of Americans in Paris. Its 
news storics read more like scholarly es- 
says or finicky editorials, reflecting the 
attitude of its writing staff of 110, threc- 
quarters of whom hold a Ph.D., law, or 
master’s degree in literature or political 
science, There is scarcely any adver- 
tising; yet the paper's success seems vir- 
tually assured. Perhaps most unusual 
of ail, the paper is printed in Paris. It 
is the English-language edition of Par- 
is’ Le Monde, and it is an invaluable 
aid for Americans who need or want 
to understand France and Europe from 
within, 

Hubert Beuve-Méry, Le Monde's cru- 


such as the accouchement of Brigitte 
Bardot that send our competitors’ sales 


soaring. For us, it is a political crisis.” 
From this viewpoint, the first appearance 
of the English-language weekly edition 
could hardly have been more auspicious: 
it came out the Wednesday before the 


referendum that brought down Charles - 


de Gaulle, Le Monde cast a cool eye 
at De Gaulle’s threatened resignation, 
denounced it as “a kind of blackmail,” 
and = wondered whether Frenchmen 
should “grant General de Guauile the 
‘blank cheque’ that he is demanding.” 
Le Monde seemed to think that they 
should not. The next week, the paper ac- 
cepted the results as more or less fore- 
ordained, dissected the non vote and 
analyzed M. Pompidou's bid for “Gaul- 
lism without De Gaulle.” 

Other storics pointed up Le Monde’s 


wider beat. Marshal Lin Piao, “the man. 
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GRJEBINE 
Eye for crisis, not accouchement. 


who launched the little red book,” was 
profiled. An anonymous report from 
Athens dissected the problems of the 
Greck junta: “The toughest rivals which 
the regime will have to face may come 
from within the military establishment it- 
self—in spite of the climination of sev- 
eral hundred officers and the promotion 
of many others.” 

Unable to Cope, Beuve-Méry has 
put Lots Grjcbine, 38, a Smith College 
graduate and former Réalités editor, in 
charge of the English edition. She com- 
mands a squad of three assistant editors 
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and 30 part-time translators, most of | 


whom are professionals employed by 
Paris-based international organizations. 
Selling for 50¢ in the U.S, and two shil- 
lings in Britain, the paper has a current 
circulation of 25,000, Who reads it? Ger- 
vase Markham, a Le Monde director, 
says: “University professors, students, 
Francophiles, diplomats, government of- 
ficials, businessmen, journalists, people 
in the art world. Anyone who wants to 
know how the most serious newspaper 
OOBOO4EOOHE-H& an event. And a lot 
of others who simply can’t cope with 
Le Monde in French.” 


